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himself with general observations. He has made good use of party 
literature ; and in the appendix will be found the official rules and 
platforms of the groups, invaluable materials for the use of those who 
may not find it easy to obtain them in pamphlet form. 

E. M. Sait. 

City Planning. By CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON. New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1916. — xiv, 344 pp. 

City planning today stands more in need of a publicity agent to ad- 
vertise its virtues than of an advocate to prove that they exist. It is 
rather surprising, in fact, that a movement so vitally dependent upon 
a vigorous and sympathetic public opinion should have called forth so 
small an amount of literature designed to attract, edify and educate 
the ordinary citizen. Professor Robinson's study, therefore, will go far 
toward meeting a longstanding need. Combining the scientific accuracy 
of the expert, the vigorous directness of the journalist, and the clarity 
of the college teacher, he has given us a book which should have a wide 
influence in making the problems of city planning intelligible and its 
advantages apparent. 

The full title of the book, City Planning with Special Reference to 
the Planning of Streets and Lots, indicates an important limitation 
which the author has placed upon the scope of his study. Housing, 
transportation, civic centres, and parks are considered incidentally or 
not at all. The author has further confined his attention in the main to 
the planning of new cities or new sections of old ones, leaving out of 
account the problems of replanning. Within these limits, however, 
the problems of city planning are treated with thoroughness and breadth 
of view. 

The first section of the book deals with standardization in street plat- 
ting. The rectangular or checker-board method of laying out streets has 
been widely utilized because it has seemed the most obvious and certainly 
the easiest way of planning a town or city. It is not without its ad- 
vantages of convenience and economy. The argument for standardi- 
zation proceeds, however, upon the false assumption that all the streets 
in a city are for the same purpose and will be used in the same way. 
Professor Robinson points out definitely the economic and social short- 
comings of standardization. It involves a waste of land and high cost 
of maintenance due to the unnecessary frequency of cross streets. It 
prevents stability in land values by taking away any assurance that 
business and residence interests may not wander at random into dis- 
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tricts or streets which under such a system seem to be particularly de- 
signed for neither. Finally, the uniform and unnecessary width of 
streets, by making financially necessary the intensive use of the land, 
fosters high buildings and tenements. 

The evils incident to this standardization are to be avoided by func- 
tional street platting, and to this subject the author has devoted nine 
chapters. Functional street platting is merely the eminently sane 
process of determining what a street is to be used for and of planning it 
so as best to serve that purpose. It will mean economy in money and 
land, a steadying of land values, and the better adaptation of both 
street and abutting property to the particular uses of residence or busi- 
ness for which they are designed. The author's enumeration of the 
possibilities which this method of planning affords is of great interest 
and importance. 

In the third section of his book Professor Robinson sets forth the 
legal status of the city-planning program in its essential features and 
discusses some of the more important changes in that program which 
are nowadays proposed. In the first place, city planning calls for 
centralized control on the part of city and state. We have been inclined 
to turn our city-planning problems over to commissions, frequently ill-or- 
ganized and usually well-nigh impotent. Planning powers should be 
enlarged and centralized. Furthermore, effective planning is impossible 
if the authority to act must cease at the arbitrary and imaginary line 
called the city boundary. Planning commissions should be given power 
to operate as far beyond the city limits as may be advisable. 

A brief discussion of excess condemnation of land presents the his- 
tory of the movement in this country and summarizes the present pro- 
visions for it in the law of American states. Professor Robinson 
points out four important limitations of this scheme. The city must 
dispose of its surplus holdings quickly if it would profit by excess con- 
demnation, and this might well preclude the use of the scheme for the 
development of unsettled and outlying tracts. It calls for a heavy 
outlay of capital or a wide expansion of the city's credit. There is a 
possibility of financial loss due to the ill-advised buying of land. Lastly, 
the city is not as well equipped to secure the profits from an excess- 
condemnation project as would a private corporation administered 
with more flexibility. All this points to the conclusion that excess 
condemnation had best be used in the main only for the protection 
of improvements and the replotting of remnants of land. 

Careful consideration is given in a separate chapter to various methods 
of street widening. Where it is too late to establish original building 
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lines, the city may provide for the gradual widening of built-up streets 
by marking out lines to which changes or improvements must in future 
conform, or by purchasing the abutting land which it may rent to the 
former owner till the buildings upon it have served their purpose. A 
final chapter deals briefly with the problem of zoning or districting 
cities for the purpose of segregating business and commercial interests 
and protecting residence sections. This is of utmost importance to 
the city planner, because it determines in advance for what purpose 
a given section of the city is to be used. A conclusion to the entire 
book sums up the limitations and benefits of city planning. When 
intelligently employed it serves the individual and the community in 
like degree. 

One of the admirable features of Professor Robinson's book is the 
exceedingly clear and withal interesting manner in which he presents 
material which is somewhat technical in character. If the book is of 
value to the student and the expert it is of equal value to every urban 
citizen interested in the vital problems of his town or city. An excel- 
lent index and a large number of plans and photographs add greatly 
to the usefulness and attractiveness of the book. Professor Robinson 
has rendered a large service to the cause of city planning. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that he will ultimately produce another volume deal- 
ing with those problems of city planning which he has found it neces- 
sary to exclude from his present work. 

Robert E. Cushman. 
University of Illinois. 

Married Women's Work. Edited by CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
London, G. Bell and Sons, 1915. — vii, 292 pp. 

The investigations on which this book is founded were undertaken 
in 1909 and 1910, and the volume, although only published in 1915, 
was completed before the outbreak of the war. It is therefore with 
married women's work in normal England that the writers are con- 
cerned, not with the extraordinary developments of women's work that 
have taken place since the end of 1914. There are twelve reports, 
each made by an investigator to whom was assigned a special area — 
London, Yorkshire, Manchester, Liverpool, Reading, Glasgow, Lei- 
cester and certain rural districts being the places chosen. The London 
investigation, which is the most extensive, was undertaken chiefly by 
Miss Black, although one special "slum" was assigned to another 
worker. Miss Black also writes the introduction, in which is summed 



